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the Council. By his wife, who died Sept 21,
1722, Dudley had thirteen children. He became
a freeman in 1672 and was a member of the
General Court as representative from Roxbury,
1673-76. He took part in King Philip's War
and was then elected to the upper house of the
legislature every year, except 1684, until the
revocation of the old charter. He frequently
served on important committees and from 1677
to 1681 was one of the commissioners of the
United Colonies. He also gained much skill and
reputation as a negotiator with the Indians.

In 1682 he was chosen to go to England as
one of two agents sent to avert the threatened
quo warranto proceedings and the loss of the
charter. The charter was practically lost, how-
ever, before he sailed from Boston on May 31.
He himself, indeed, was not wholly opposed to
an alteration in the form of the colonial govern-
ment which would bring it more within the con-
trol of the imperial authorities. He had wider
views than had most of "the faction" at home
and, whether from ambition or a genuine belief
that he could harmonize the relations between
the mother country and the recalcitrant colony,
he adopted a line that many of the "die-hard"
party in the colony regarded as treasonable. On
Oct. 23, 1684, the charter was declared vacated,
and when a temporary government was erected
Dudley was made president of the Council and
governor of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and
the King's Province, The new government as-
sumed office May 17, 1686, the members of the
General Court protesting against its legality.
It was avowedly of a temporary nature and after
seven months gave way to the more comprehen-
sive scheme of unification under Sir Edmund
Andros [g.vj. It was fortunate for Massachu-
setts that Dudley should have bridged over the
transition from the old charter government
rather than such a man as was first proposed by
the English government, but radical Massachu-
setts felt that she had been betrayed by one of
her own household

His administration ended when Andros ar-
rived at Boston, Dec. 19, 1686, but although
superseded as governor he became the most
prominent member of Andros's Council and held
many offices. He was placed on important com-
mittees, made censor of the press, chief justice
of the superior court, and had a hand in forcing
obedience to the hated laws passed during the
Andros regime. In consequence of the feeling
against him, it was necessary for his own safety
to place him in jail when the Andros govern-
ment was overthrown in 1689, and he remained
confined for ten months until the king ordered
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him released and taken to England. There, 119
charges, mainly of illegal acts in the adminis-
tration of justice, were preferred against him
by a committee composed of seven of the leading
colonists. Dudley made a dignified defense and
in the end was properly acquitted of any wrong-
doing. Although he apparently had acted in
strict conformity with law in carrying out the
new royal policy, he had nevertheless made him-
self the most hated man in New England, a title
for which at that time, there was no slight com-
petition.
Although exonerated, Dudley was in an un-
happy position. He was distrusted in the land
of his birth, which he loved, and the king whom
he had served had been replaced by William III.
He still had some friends in England, however,
notably William Blathwayt, and through their
influence was appointed chief of the Council of
New York. He yet looked toward New England
and an ultimate return there but did able and
useful work in his new post. Always a strong
"prerogative man," he became unpopular in his
new province for much the same reasons that he
had gained disfavor in his native one. He was
chief justice during the Leisler troubles and took
a leading part in Leisler's trial. Although his
course was entirely legal it was vastly unpopu-
lar and still further damaged his American repu-
tation. In 1692, he resigned office, returned to
Massachusetts and settled once more at Rox-
bury. There he regained the trust of some of
his former friends but by February 1693 he was
again in England. In London he found old, and
made some important new, acquaintances, no-
tably Lord Cutts, who was soon appointed gov-
ernor of the Isle of Wight and made Dudley his
deputy. About this time the latter conformed to
the Church of England. He had now become an
English official in the homeland, had a recog-
nized position in English society, corresponded
with eminent men, among them Sir Richard
Steele, and led a very different life from that
of his compatriots in Massachusetts.
He still had his property in New England, his
expenses were more than his income warranted,
and he seemed always to retain a love for his
native colony if not for all of its institutions.
On Apr. i, 1702, he received the long-coveted
commission as governor of Massachusetts and
sailed for Boston on the I3th. The day he landed
he met the General Court and began the struggle
which was to be continuous for the rest of his
public life. With regard to his personal salary,
always one of the bones of contention, Dudley
compromised, but in all other matters during
his administration he exhibited little of the com-